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ing to Wolfram and Albrecht, are the pos- 
sessions ofSecureiz. As the soil of these three 
districts is entirely of gold, seed grows but 
slowly in it, and the inhabitants are glad to 
have the foreigner carry the useless stuff away. 

Another account, telling how gold was ob- 
tained from the Far East, is given by Wolfram 
in P. 71, 17-27. Mount Kaukasas, which Wol- 
fram speaks of in this passage, is of course not 
the European, but the Indian mountain of this 
name (the Hindukusch). There the golden 
soil is gathered up by griffins who preserve and 
watch over it even to the present day. Some, 
however, is obtained by the Arabs who visit 
the griffins and mil listen, as Wolfram says, 
know how to entice from them their treasure. 
This is of the finest kind. Wolfram's account 
does not correspond to Albrecht's description 
mentioned above which undoubtedly must 
have been derived fromanotliersource. InT. 
3346-48, Albrecht has apparently endeavored 
to harmonize both accounts, explaining the 
discrepancies as the natural results of the time 
which has elapsed between the two descrip- 
tions. He begins with a strong invective against 
those who would doubt the veracity of his 
strange and wonderful statements (T. 3341, 3- 
42). These gold-lands still exist, he continues, 
but for many years they have been occupied 
by griffins, who have killed all the people who 
lived there. These strange monsters gather up 
the pieces of gold, carry them to Mount Kau- 
kasas and place them upon the sea-shore, 
where they are exchanged for sea-cows and 
other worthless animals. This statement of 
Albrecht's is, of course, quite arbitrary, but it 
furnishes a good example of the method which 
this learned poet used in combining two con- 
tradictory descriptions, in order that neither 
might be lost. 

Albrecht again mentions the mountains of 
Kaukasas as a rich possession in a comparison, 
T.. 1389, 4 ; — the golt von Arabt (from P. 17, 22; 
cf. 23, 2) occurs in T. 945, 3 ; 972, 1-2 ; 2969, 5 ; 
golt der kriechen : T. 2581, 5; cf. P. 563,7 and 
oftener in certain mediaeval poems. 

Among the wonders of the Orient are yet to 
be mentioned the hurninen (horny people) von 
kanjas, who were placed in the ninth section 
of the Babylonian army, T. 3311C-3320 (=A.D. 
24, 251-63). Albrecht has taken them from 
Wh. 35, 3-36, 4. 



T. 33iic=Wh. 35, 13 (cf. 395, 23) their skin is 

formed of a greenish colored horn. 
T, 3317, 7=Wh. 35, 14-17: the human voice has 
been perverted by them into a beastly roar. 
T. 33i8=Wh. 35, 18-22 (395, 24): they fight 
very skilfully with steel-clubs. 

Albrecht has given us a very accurate ac- 
count of their origin T. 3311C-17 (=A.D. 24, 
251-60); this story, into which he has woven a 
theme from the Siegfriedsage, is on the whole 
but a variation of P. 518, where Wolfram, after 
a description of Malcreatuire (who is a native 
of Ganjos also) narrates to us the origin of all 
human monsters. 

Differing from these hurninen von kanjas, is 
that invention of Albrecht's — the fog-men von 
der wilden monte (T. 3134-36 and 4116-17). 
Their skin is the color of fog ; their voices are 
a beastly geu, geu ; they shoot with bows — 
whose arrows penetratee ven the thickest armor 
(compare perhaps with Wh. 84, 14-16); they 
run so swiftly that only the birds can escape 
from them=Wh. 35, 23-28 [395, 16] where this 
quality is ascribed to the horny men from 
Kanjas. The name of the country of these 
fog-men is taken from Wh. 36, 18 ; 84, 14. 

The picture which has passed before our 
eyes has certainly been a variegated one, but it 
may serve to give some little idea of the rich 
field for investigation, which the "Younger 
Titurel" offers to the student of mediaeval 
realia. 

Conrad Borchling. 

Gottingen. 



THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGE 

ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICA. 

It had been the hope of the Central Division 
in going beyond the Missouri River for its 
fourth annual meeting to reach a large con- 
stituency from its western territory, without 
sacrificing the presence of eastern members. 
But I'homtne propose el Dieu dispose. Con- 
trary to expectation, almost contrary to belief, 
most of the eastern members were present 
only in spirit. The University of Chicago 
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could muster but four.other institutions on the 
eastern border but five, and Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Northwestern, Illinois, and 
Beloit sent many good wishes and sincere re- 
grets, but no delegates. The solid south gave 
but one representative; the western members, 
with a notable exception from Kansas, were all 
from Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska. 

Reduced rates by railroad which early in 
December had glimmered pleasantly on the 
eastern horizon proved a fata morgana; shortly 
before time of departure the secretary of the 
Central Division was taken gravely ill, and 
the special car which was to have carried many 
members from Chicago to Lincoln shrank to a 
three-section party in the Denver sleeper of 
the " Rocky Mountain Limited." 

Arrived in Lincoln, the members were all 
but lost among the thousand teachers, chiefly 
women, members of the Nebraska State 
Teachers' Association, who completely filled 
the public eye and ear, the hotels and the 
streets — but the very smallness of their own 
body, added to the unfailing courtesy and at- 
tention of the local committee, made the 
gathering ofthe Central Division, socially, more 
than successful. The usual rigorous weather 
was absent during the entire session, the con- 
sequent mud which surfaced the streets in 
every direction was belittled by the omnipres- 
ent sunshine, and the pleasant hours between 
sessions spent in a circle of easy chairs in the 
hotel lobby, or in the discussion of literature 
as well as more material matters, in the hotel 
dining-room, added just the needed touch to 
the most pleasant convention of the Central 
Division since its inauguration. 

The absence of the secretary was much re- 
gretted. Papers by absent members, which 
would otherwise have come to adequate pre- 
sentation, were allowed to pass with barest 
mention, in order that the duration ofthe ses- 
sion might be shortened sufficiently to permit 
certain members to leave Lincoln on the after- 
noon train of Thursday. A joint convention of 
East and West in Indianapolis in 1899 was sug- 
gested, but, failing this, New Orleans was 
voted a desirable place of meeting. 

Tuesday evening, Dec. 27th, at eight o'clock, 
the Central Division was called to order for its 
first session in the Library Hall by Prof. Law- 



rence Fossler of the University of Nebraska.to 
introduce Chancellor Geo. E. MacLean, who 
delivered an address welcoming the members 
to the University of Nebraska and to the city 
of Lincoln. After brief response to the cour- 
teous greetings of the chancellor, the Pres- 
ident of the Central Division, Prof. C. Al- 
phonso Smith of the University of Louisiana, 
gave the annual address, reviewing "The 
Work ofthe Modern Language Association of 
America," suggesting in what ways the As- 
sociation was of permanent and essential value 
to its members, and showing how its organized 
effort was rapidly doing away with that intel- 
lectual provincialism in the study of language 
which invariably results from isolated effort. 
After the meeting, the members and guests of 
the Association attended an informal reception 
at the residence of Prof. Edgren of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Wednesday morning, Dec. 28th, the second 
meeting was called toorder by President Smith. 
In the absence ofthe Secretary ofthe Central 
Division, Dr. F. I. Carpenter of the University 
of Chicago was elected Secretary pro tern. 
The annual report ofthe Secretary and Treas- 
urer having been received, and other routine 
business, such as the appointing of committees, 
etc., having been disposed of, the reading of 
papers was taken up. The first paper of the 
session was " Certain Peculiarities in the Struc- 
ture of the I-Novel," by Miss Katharine Mer- 
rill of the Austin (111.) High School. By 
I-Novel was meant one related in the first per- 
som Of these there are several classes, the 
most important being (1) the novel told in let- 
ters, (2) that told in continuous narrative : the 
latter class alone was considered in the paper. 
Directness and intensity are the leading char- 
acteristics of the I-structure, the inherence of 
these being proved by the difference in the 
nature of novels cast in this form. The story 
of adventure, such as Stevenson's Treasure 
Island, the tract novel, such as Kingsley's Al- 
ton Locke, and the novel of passion, such as 
Bronte's Jane Eyre, are all aided by the direct- 
ness ofthe first personal form of discourse. 

Owing to the structural importance given the 
narrator, the I-form compels unity : indeed, so 
inherent in the I-form is unity of structure that, 
in regard to material, it passes to the opposite 
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extreme and permits the greatest variety. 
Therefore a story verging on the picaresque 
order, like Smollett's Roderick Random, has 
structural unity, although it does not join with 
its breadth, subtlety, and delicacy of char- 
acterization, nor is it based on a series of inci- 
dents logical and unfortuitous. This fixed 
structural centre of the I-narrative has, then, 
its disadvantages, because it is likely to re- 
sult in violation of probability. The narrator 
is at once a figure in the story and a repre- 
sentative of the author: as author, he must 
prepare the mind of the reader for the future, 
yet as fictitious personage he must oftentimes 
be ignorant of what he is himself doing — how 
is he to maintain with probability this double 
personality ? Here there arises the problem of 
legitimacy, of rendering natural the narrator's 
knowledge and ignorance, his acting and his 
not acting, his presence and his absence. 

The other form of legitimacy — giving the 
narrator all needed knowledge and moving 
him about — also shares many difficulties. 
Knowledge is often supplied by retrospective 
narrative ; and by endowing the narrator with 
remarkable memory. The narrator's move- 
ments and acts also furnish him some know- 
ledge: the problem of accounting for these acts 
is largely the same as the general problem of 
motiving the behavior of the personages, and 
this problem takes such different forms in 
specific cases that its solutions are difficult to 
generalize and classify. 

The study of the problem of legitimacy in 
the many novels specially considered in Miss 
Merrill's suggestive paper cannot be given in 
detail — at must suffice to say that none of them 
entirely escaped improbability. 

The second paper of the morning, "The 
History of the Sigfrid Legend," was not pre- 
sented, owing to the absence of its author, 
Prof. Julius Goebel of the Leland Stanford 
University. Prof. F. A. Blackburn of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gave a brief resume 1 of the 
points discussed in it. 

In the third paper, "The Stem-changing 
Verbs in Spanish," Prof. Edgren of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska said that it was not his 
object to trace the history and nature of the 
thematic vowel changes in Spanish verbs, but 
rather to find out how far the method of distin- 



guishing the stem-changing verbs from others 
with a like thematic vowel may be simplified. 
Very little aid is to be had from historical con- 
sideration. Though it be true, with certain 
well-known modifications, that the changeable 
e and o vowels came from Latin Z and S, yet 
this principle could not serve as a criterion of 
distinction, for the reason that the unmodified 
e and o are at least as often derived from Latin 
2, 8, as the modifiable e, o. Besides dialectical 
borrowing or influence and analogical forma- 
tions, a multitude of words have come into the 
language after the law of vowel-gradations had 
ceased to be operative in Spanish. Diez, who 
first formulated the theory (now somewhat 
modified) of the derivation of the variable 
vowels, added that they are usually followed 
by /, m, n, r, or 5+ another consonant. If this 
qualification, made use of in some grammars, 
were accordant with actual facts, it would fur- 
nish a most welcome aid in recognizing the 
stem-changing verbs. But it is absolutely va- 
lueless. But few more than half of the stem- 
changing verbs show the form described by 
Diez ; and, what is more fatal, the unmodifi- 
able e and o are also, with only sporadic ex- 
ceptions, followed by the same consonants, or 
consonant groups, as the modifiable, and by 
few others. Nor does it appear that there is 
any other difference of form or phonetic sur- 
roundings that may serve as a basis for a broad, 
practical distinction. 

The important and, apparently, hitherto un- 
observed fact, that in a vast majority of stem- 
changing verbs it is the radical and not, as so 
often in the modifiable verbs, the terminational 
tonic vowel that suffers gradation ; and further, 
that the modifiable vowel is never in hiatus or 
followed by any other surd than sporadically 
c, t, and that when e, it is never preceded by 
c,j, or II — this will help in a negative way to 
eliminate a great number of unchangeable 
stems from consideration. And, on the other 
hand, the fact pointed out by the grammar of 
the Spanish Academy that nearly all the stem- 
changing verbs have cognate nouns with diph- 
thongized vowel, may be of some suggestive 
importance to the student as he advances, but 
will, of course, offer little or no aid to begin- 
ners. 

Despite the incidental aid afforded by the 
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above considerations, we are for a positive de- 
termination of stem-changing verbs forced 
back after alt on the necessity of full lists. But 
they should be so arranged as to be readily 
mastered (if desired at all) by the aid of some 
more suggestive method of arrangement than 
the alphabetical ; by giving only simple verbs, 
by indicating any group that may happen to 
comprise only variable verbs, and by marking 
specially all verbs of more common occurrence. 
Such an arrangement was suggested by the 
paper. 

The next paper of the session was "Leonard 
Cox and the First English Rhetoric," an ab- 
stract from the introduction to the Reprint of 
The Arte or Crafte of Rhetoryke, by Leonard 
Cox (or Cockes) which Dr. F. I. Carpenter is 
soon to incorporate in the English Studies of 
the University of Chicago. Some account of 
Cox' rhetoric has already been printed (cf. 
Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. xiii, 292-294), and it 
is therefore sufficient to say that it is the first 
book on Rhetoric in English printed in Eng- 
land, that its date of publication was probably 
as late as 1530, instead of 1524 (as dated in 
Browne Willis' View of Mitred Abbeys, Watt's 
Bibliotheca Britannica, in the British Museum 
Catalogue, and elsewhere), and that it is a close 
copy of the Institutiones Rhetorical Philippi 
Melanchthonis. Hagenoae. 1521. 

The last paper of the morning session, "Notes 
on the Modal Auxiliaries in German," by Prof. 
W. H. Carruth of the University of Kansas, 
was especially valuable from the pedagogical 
view-point, in that it attempted to set up a logi- 
cal basis for the confusing ramifications of 
meaning noticeable in these verbs. The paper 
was confessedly tentative in nature, but the 
wide discussion which followed it was sufficient 
proof of the deep dissatisfaction felt on every 
hand by teachers of German with the present 
text-book method of dealing with this difficult 
chapter in grammar. Along the line of Eng- 
lish grammar as well, protest was made against 
the " potential mood," which unskilled gram- 
marians had used as a common dumping- 
ground for all inflectional combinations not to 
be otherwise easily disposed of. Prof. Carruth 
was asked to have the results of his investiga- 
tions published at an early date, that American 
teachers might have the benefit of his rational 
classification. 

The Third Session, Wednesday afternoon, 



was opened by Prof. Tolman's paper, " The 
Poetic Value of Long Words," which, in the 
absence of its author, was read by Miss Katha- 
rine Merrill. For the purpose of the paper 
any word was considered long which was used 
in verse as equivalent to four syllables or more. 
There is a distinct presumption against the em- 
ployment of terms of this kind in poetry, ow- 
ing to their learned, intellectual character. 
Even in the case of the scholar " words of 
learned length and thundering sound " do not 
express his own feelings with power, nor do 
they appeal to those of others. It is the words 
that we learned from our mothers that are our 
true mother-tongue. Their roots are sunk 
deep in the soil of our past lives. When we 
use one of them the dim memories of a thou- 
sand experiences, scattered through a lifetime, 
from the mystic dawn of childhood until now, 
quicken into life, throng in the mind, and in- 
tensify the present emotion. 

Since long words as a class, then, are strange, 
precise, and unemotional, while poetry is 
marked by an exuberant fulness of feeling and 
play of imagination, the natural antipathy be- 
tween poetry and polysyllables would seem to 
be very distinct. Yet Milton in Paradise 
Lost uses long words abundantly and effec- 
tively — there must be, therefore, some concep- 
tions which such words, in spite of the pre- 
sumption against them, are well fitted to ex- 
press and enforce. The mere quantity of 
sound in a polysyllable helps it to express such 
ideas as mass, abundance, grandeur and dura- 
tion, while its physical peculiarities, when it is 
impressively used, will be found to emphasize 
the meaning by a sort of natural symbolism, as 
is the case with verse of Matthew Arnold's, 
where most of the words are brief and saturated 
with feeling, but where many-syllabled terms 
are employed with exquisite taste. The ideas 
of number, complexity and involution are also 
expressed with peculiar force by the use of 
polysyllables, and often the presence of a su- 
perfluous syllable in what Lowell calls " the 
huddling epithet " is highly expressive. In the 
pronunciation of every polysyllable there is, too, 
the subordination to one central syllable of all 
the others, and the ideas which long words, be- 
cause of this peculiarity, are especially fitted 
to express are such as emphasis, importance, 
intensity and energy. 

The larger number of the illustrations for 
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Prof. Tollman's paper were taken from Mil- 
ton's great epic. In this connection he found 
it striking that important epic poets of our own 
day, Tennyson in the Idylls of the King, and 
William Morris in Sigurd the Volsung, use 
very few polysyllables, though Morris is fond 
of expressive compound words. 

The object of the second paper of the after- 
noon session, " The Origin of Some Ideas of 
Sense-Perception," by Prof. F. A. Wood of 
Cornell College, was to rehabilitate the prin- 
ciples set forth by Bechtel in his Ueber die Be- 
zeichnungen der sinnlichen Wahrnehmungen, 
and to supply some deficiencies. How is sense- 
perception expressed ? Bechtel said, p. viiif: 

" Die wahrnehmungen durch die fiinf sinne 
werden .... sprachlich in der weise zum aus- 
druck gebracht, dass von der perception als 
solcher vollig abgesehen und statt ihrer die 
tatigkeit genannt wird, auf welche die per- 
ception erfolgt oder welche gegenstand der 
perception ist." 

This is, according to Prof. Wood, because, in 
the first place, the proethnic man described 
sense-perception as an objective phenomenon 
and, secondly, because words come to connote 
much more than they primarily denoted, often 
indeed something entirely different from the 
root meaning. For example, when one says 
" I smell," it implies not only actually but also 
historically " it smells," and this meant origi- 
nally " it smokes," " it reeks." It remains to 
discover the original meaning of "smoke," 
and here we find what we should expect, that 
a word for " smoke " may come from any root 
that may describe its-appearance. It is evident, 
therefore, that the development of a meaning 
is often brought about by the extension and 
then the obscuration of the original idea. To 
discover this original idea, Prof. Wood sees no 
other way than to reduce the several words of 
a group to a common root, and by a compari- 
son of the various significations, find out the 
primary meaning. This is based on the prin- 
ciple he has already discussed in Amer. Jour. 
Phil, xix, 40 ff., that " words of the same pho- 
netic composition are presumably cognate" 
regardless of any difference in meaning. 

In his paper, owing to the short space of 
time allotted, Prof. Wood considered only the 
words for sight, including color-names, and 



his examples were taken mostly from the Ger- 
manic dialects. 

In "Modern Language Historical Diction- 
aries," the next paper of the session, Professor 
Edgren gave an interesting account of the 
origin and aim of five great Dictionaries : (1) 
That of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, (2) That of 
Littr<5, (3) The Wordenboek der Nederlandsche 
Taal by Vries, Winkel and others, (4) The 
Dictionary of the Philological Society of Eng- 
land and (5) The Svenska Akademiens Ordbok. 
To the brothers Grimm, of course, belongs the 
honor of first having clearly conceived the im- 
portance of such monumental national works, 
and of having begun their preparation. 

The paper, "Dramatic Renaissance," by 
Miss M. Anstice Harris of Rockford College, 
Illinois, was a study of the contemporary 
drama, in which the attempt was made to de- 
termine whether the popular impression which 
obtains to-day, that a renaissance of the best 
dramatic art is at hand, be justified in fact, or 
whether the cooler judgment of the future will 
deny it. The problem of the modern drama, 
if it is to become dear and intimate to us, is, in 
Miss Harris' words, based upon the pursuit of 
the ideal in common life, the struggle for the 
ideal against the stifling laissezfaire of indo- 
lence, selfishness, and pride; it will show the 
very body of our time, its form and pressure; 
its tragic hero will struggle and suffer over- 
throw in a cause that is vital to-day. In such 
connection one may hardly name Rostand's 
work, for he has not touched our life at its 
sensitive center ; one may not name Maeter- 
linck's or Sudermann's — but is it not possible 
that on the work of Ibsen may be based a 
valid claim to lasting greatness in the drama 
of the nineteenth century ? 

At the opening of the evening session, Prof. 
E. P. Morton of the University of Indiana pre- 
sented "A Method of Teaching Metrics," which 
he had pieced together because unable to find 
a text-book which pointed out systematically 
the rhetorical reasons which underlie metrical 
effectiveness. The essential features of the 
method are the beginning with blank verse, 
so that the student will be unable to apply any 
preconceived notions about poetry, and lead- 
ing on from this to a study of the sharp con- 
trast between differing measures : starting with 
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the heroic couplet, passing to the four-beat 
poems, where the approach to a rigid stanza 
form becomes closer and closer, and after tak- 
ing up the shorter measures, turning abruptly 
to the very long six, seven or eight-beat lines ; 
to return after a few lessons on these long 
measures to the five-foot and taking up in turn 
the elaborate stanza structure of the ottava 
rima, the Spenserian stanza and the sonnet. 
After the sonnet, the class reviews blank verse, 
this time historically. At the end of such a 
course, in Prof. Morton's opinion, the students 
would see that the versification of good poetry 
is not an arbitrary ornament, but an essential, 
organic part of the whole. 

So much time was consumed in the discussion 
in detail of Mr. Morton's paper that space re- 
mained for but one other presentation : " Wil- 
helm Miiller and Italian Popular Poetry," by 
Dr. Philip Allen of the University of Chicago. 
Here it was shown that Muller was not only 
the first to call attention to the treasures of 
Italian folk-song, but that he introduced many 
themes from it into his own verses. 

After the session the members of the Central 
Division were most pleasantly entertained at 
supper in the Commercial Club by Chancellor 
MacLean. 

The fifth session was opened, Thursday 
morning, by Prof. Starr W. Cutting of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who presented to the meet- 
ing in a half-hour resume 1 the Preliminary Re- 
port of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern 
Language Association of America on Entrance 
Requirements in Modern Languages. The re- 
port was accepted with the understanding that 
the Committee would edit and publish the 
same without material change of essential 
features. 

In " Le Covenant Vivien," Prof. Raymond 
Weeks of the University of Missouri, advanced 
the theory that the Covenant as it exists is a 
blending of two poems originally independent, 
in the first of which — the antecedent probably 
of the present Enfances Vivien — the action re- 
sulted favorably to the hero ; in the second of 
which it resulted disastrously. The battle, as 
it is in the Covenant, is drawn mainly from the 
first of the above sources, hence it is not, as is 
currently asserted.the battle of Aliscans. Prof. 
Weeks' paper will be shortly published as part 



of a larger study in the Romania. 

The third paper of the session, "The Re- 
lation of the Finnsburgh Fragment to the Finn 
Episode in Beowulf," by Miss Louise Pound of 
the University of Nebraska, was a study of the 
Finnsburgh Fragment and the various hypoth- 
eses concerning its relation to the Finn Epi- 
sode in Beowulf, with a view to testing con- 
clusions hitherto reached. A number of points 
were brought forward which seem to have es- 
caped notice in the literature of this question, 
in favor of identifying the fight in the Frag- 
ment with the initial fight in the Beowulf nar- 
rative. 

" Raoul de Cambrai," by Mr. Hugh A. Smith 
of the University of Missouri was read by title, 
owning to the absence of its auther, as were 
also for like reason " Pfeffer and Pokel," by 
Prof. George Hempl of the University of 
Michigan, "The True Relation of the Belfagor 
Novels of Machiavelli, Doni and Brevio," by 
Prof. A. Gerber of Earlham College, Indiana, 
and "The German Versions of the Speculum 
Humana? Salvationis," by Prof. H. Schmidt- 
Wartenberg of the University of Chicago. 

In "Poe's Critique of Hawthorne," Dr. H. 
M. Belden of the University of Missouri dis- 
cussed the sources of Poe's statement, pub- 
lished in Godey's Lady's Book for November 
1847, that Hawthorne, far from being original 
at all points, was not original in any sense : 
charging him by a most unmistakable implica- 
tion with having learned his style and adapted 
his choice of subject from Tieck. Dr. Belden 
adduced ample proof of the contention that 
Poe was not the originator of this idea (as 
Schonbach, Englische Studien, vol. vii, seems 
to have thought), but that the suggestion had 
been made in print at least five times before 
Poe took it up and gave it the sharp expres- 
sion quoted above. No attempt was made in 
the paper to determine whether Hawthorne 
was really influenced by Tieck or not. 

The last paper of the Conference, "The 
Concord of Collectives in English," was by 
Prof. C. Alphonso Smith of the University of 
Louisiana. The author showed that the gram- 
marians all state that when a collective noun is 
thought of as an aggregate, the dependencies 
(verb and pronoun) are singular; but that when 
the constituent members of the collective are 
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thought of, the dependencies are plural. Il- 
lustrations were cited from the grammars of 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Greek. 
Such a view leaves out of consideration, how- 
ever, the transition in the syntax of collectives 
from singular to plural. If the collective be 
followed a little farther into the sentence or 
paragraph than the grammarians have hitherto 
done, it will be found that the normal tendency 
of the collective is from unity to plurality, 
never from plurality to unity. This, Prof. Smith 
showed to be but an illustration of the psycho- 
logical law that to visualize a concept is at the 
same time to individualize it. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1899 : President, C. Alphonso Smith, State 
University of Louisiana ; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of 
Chicago ; First Vice-President, A. H. Edgren, 
University of Nebraska; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, E. P. Morton, University of Indiana ; 
Third Vice-President, Miss Katharine Merrill, 
High School, Austin, 111. Members of the 
Council : J. S. Nollen, Iowa College, Grinnell, 
la.; Ernst Voss, University of Wisconsin ; F. 
I. Carpenter, University of Chicago; A. G. 
Canfield, University of Kansas. 

Cordial thanks were formally extended to 
the University of Nebraska and to the Local 
Committee for hospitable entertainment. 

Philip S. Allen. 
University of Chicago. 



VARIATIONS IN FRENCH PRO NUN- 
CIA TIONS. 
Results of a pedagogical experiment made by 
comparing the examples given in Matzke's 
Primer of French Pronunciation with 
their equivalents in the Michaelis-Passy 
dlctionnaire phonetique de la 
Langue Francaise. 
(Conclusion.) 
We now come to the examples themselves ; 
but in giving a brief analysis of our work, a 
few observations of a critical nature upon some 
of the subjects treated in the Primer are nec- 
essary. Indeed, anyone of these topics offers 
in itself material to the Romance student for 
an attractive seminary paper, and the object 
here is not so much to criticise Prof. Matzke's 



work, as to bring out pedagogicallyhow useful 
his Primer may be made with advanced stu- 
dents, — for whom, it will be remembered, he 
did not intend it. 

1. Syllabication. With certain combinations 
of consonants, there is a difference of usage 
which is troublesome if entirely unnoticed. 
For example, three of the words given as illus- 
trations in the Primer"* are pa-steur=/a-j/<?;>y 
e-sca-lier = e\-ska-l\e • at-mo-sph6-re = at-mg- 
sfe,:r. Littr6 gives the same, except that he 
carries the principle of beginning each syllable 
with a consonant so far as to write a-tmo-sfer'. 
H.-D., on the other hand, indicates the follow- 
ing syllabification; pas-teur; es-ka-lyt; ht-mbs. 
fer. This latter division is more in accordance 
with the principle generally observed of open 
e and o in closed syllables, and closed e and o 
in open syllables, which Prof. Matzke seems to 
be carrying out in rester and espirer, § 16, not- 
withstanding his rule under 4, p. 2. 

2. The so-called e mute. This is explained 
under § 14, p. 10; but the examples of usage 
in the passage on p. 63 certainly in many cases 
differ radically from recognized conventional 
usage. Thus, p. 69, line 15, appears z dev£— 
je devais ; p. 65, line 18, tin ptitocf£:r=\me 
petite affaire, and on p. 67, line 3, <jj ptitfile; 
(the ^ final mptit'xs, of course, a slip)=un petit 
filet, dun ,sw*/»f=d'une cheminee (same line). 
It must be obvious, from these examples, that 
the principle which rules ordinary practice in 
such cases is ignored. 

3. Diphthongs." Inasmuch as H.-D. says 
that "... aujourd'hui notre langue ne connatt 
plus de diphthongues,"™ and the leading au- 
thorities look upon the subject in this way, the 
use of the term diphthong is unfortunate. '3 
The note on page 29 : "There is another -ien 
which is bisyllabic, and which is pronounced 
\& or i&," is very puzzling and seems to imply 
that the " diphthongs " previously discussed 
are not bisyllabic and, therefore, differ from 
the examples given in this note in that respect. 
Of the six examples there given but two are 
recorded phonetically as bisyllabic : client= 

10 P.?. 

11 P. *7. 13 P. xxvii. 

13 In modern text-books like Grandgent's Short French 
Grammar, the word " diphthong " appears to be carefully 
avoided. 
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